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DEATH  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  HOOPER. 
\ 


Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Hoar.  In  the  death  of  Samuel 
Hooper,  the  last  of  our  associates  who  has 
been  summoned  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
labors,  we  have  been  called  to  part  with  a 
member  of  this  body,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  number,  one  of  the  longest  in  continu- 
ous  service,  and  one  of  the  most  generally 
esteemed  and  respected. 

He  was  born  in  Marblehead,  on  the  third 
of  February,  1808.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  merchants;  and  he  came  of  that 
sturdy  race   of    men   who  for   two  centuries 


peopled    the    shores    of     -Massachusetts 

;   the  nursery  of  seamen,  the 

home  of  ship-masters,  and  the  birthplace  of 

so  large  a  proportion  of  those  whose  enter- 
ind  saga  ity  have  whitened  every  sea 
with  the  .sails  of  American  commerce,  —  the 
men  of  courage,  endurance,  clear  heads,  and 
large  hearts,  who  have  gathered  wealth  in 
every  field  of  commercial  adventure,  to  pour 
it  <>ut  freely  in  response  to  any  call  of  patriot- 
ism, of  public  spirit,  of  religion,  education, 
learning,  or  public  or  private  charity. 

Hi-  father  was  the  president  of  the  old 
Marblehead  Bank,  one  of  the  solid  moneyed 
institutions  of  an  elder  generation.  He  was 
thus  by  birth  and  training  fitted  for  the  em- 
ployment to  which  most  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted, that  of  a  merchant  and  financier,  in 
which   In-   ai  hieved  such   eminent  distinction 


and  success.  In  his  early  life  he  went  as 
supercargo  in  his  father's  vessels  to  Cuba 
and  Russia  and  Spain.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Sturgis,  and  there- 
upon became  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Bryant  &  Sturgis,  and  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  China  and  the  north-west  coast. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  firm,  he  became 
a  partner  of  William  Appleton,  his  pre- 
decessor in  Congress,  continuing  the  large 
and  varied  business  of  the  house,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Appleton,  under  the  name  of 
Samuel  Hooper  &  Co.  By  inheritance  and 
marriage  he  had  a  considerable  property, 
which  he  increased  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
laree  fortune.  His  wife,  two  daughters,  and 
several  ^rand-children,  survive  him ;  but  he 
had  borne  the  heavy  sorrow  of  the  loss  of 
his  only  son. 


His   public  life   consisted    of   three   years' 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  single  term  in  the  Slate  Senate, 

and  the-  fourteen  years  in  which  he  has  re- 
presented one  of  the  Boston  districts  in 
Congi 

Mr.   Hooper  first  attracted  notice  in  con- 

n  with  public  affairs  by  the  vigor  with 

which,  when  a  member  of  the  Whig  party, 

he  addressed  himself  to  the  defence  of  the 

doctrine   of    hard    money    and    the    stringent 

regulation    of    whatever    substitute    therefor 

might  be  devised,  which  brought  him  for  a 

somewhat  in  affiliation  with  the  Demo- 

«  rat-.      I  [e   became   early  a   member  of  the 

Republican  party,  and  during  his  whole  term 

in  Congress  represented  that  party 

upon  this  floor. 

fo  most  <<l   those  of  us  who  are  members 


of  Congress  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Hooper's 
position  and  strength  in  this  House  are  very 
much  matters  of  tradition.  But  with  his 
large  experience,  with  his  native  shrewdness, 
with  his  clearness  of  mind  and  uprightness 
of  purpose,  he  brought  to  the  public  service 
here,  when  he  first  entered  upon  it,  qualities 
of  conspicuous  value.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  he  has  exerted  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country. 

He  was  the  trusted  adviser  and  friend  of 
Chase  and  Fessenden  and  Boutwell.  He 
was  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Stanton  and 
Sumner  and  Lincoln.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  say  that  his  friendships  and  his  valuable 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the  region  of 
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his   party  associations.     lie   was   a   friendly 
man;   he  was  a  thoughtful  and  considerate 

man. 

I  [e  could  clearly  perceive  and  could  clearly 
express  what  he  thought.  He  had  none  of 
the  graces  of  oratory,  but  in  the  time  of  his 
strength  he  was  combative,  forcible,  energetic 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  views  which  he 
believed  sound. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as  we  remember 
him  so  recently  among  us,  rather  than  as  the 
man  of  business  or  the  politician,  that  I  desire 
to  speak  of  him  to-day.  His  modest  and 
simple  nature  would  have  shrunk  from  any 
thing  like  public  eulogy;  but  his  affection- 
ate heart  would  have  rejoiced  in  every  thing 
that  spoke  of  kind  and  friendly  remembrance. 
I  think  that  we  all  of  us  have  felt,  as  we  have 
looked  upon  that  silvered  head,  that,  whoever 


else  might  bear  the  title  by  courtesy,  Mr. 
Hooper  after  all  must  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  this  House. 

Possessed  of  large  wealth  which  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  friendly  tastes,  he  was  the 
most  hospitable  of  men ;  hospitable  not  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  many  who  are  men  of 
wealth  may  exhibit  that  quality,  by  costly  and 
frequent  entertainments,  but  by  a  hospitality 
and  flowing  courtesy  toward  all  men.  He 
attracted  to  his  house  and  to  his  society  men 
among  the  ablest  and  the  best  which  our 
country  furnishes,  and  with  them  men  of 
less  note,  and  even  sometimes  men  whom 
it  would  require  a  large  charity  to  reckon  of 
that  number. 

He  had  firm  convictions ;  he  adhered  to 
his  own  opinions.  But  he  had  no  animosity, 
and  his  willingness  to  receive  and  treat  with 


is  the  differing  opinions  of  others  had 
nothing  in  it  of  the  condescension  <>1  tolera- 
tion. He  recognized  human  differences,  and 
he  had  a  large  catholic  spirit  which  could 
embrace  relations  with  men  of  all  classes  of 
opinion.  Men  of  fame,  men  distinguished  in 
science  and  in  letters,  have  been  his  friends 
ssociates.  And  he  extended  to  the  poor 
and  the  lowly  a  free  and  generous  liberality, 
which  should  bring  a  benediction  upon  his 
memory. 

When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed 
him  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave 
witness  to  him  :  because  he  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had    none   to   help   him. 

Hi-  private  charities  were  limited  only  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  those  about 
him.      And   in   addition   to  those  which   he 
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bestowed,  and  so  quietly  that,  except  by  com- 
parison of  the  knowledge  accidentally  ob- 
tained, one  person  with  another,  few  could 
have  any  idea  of  their  extent,  he  employed  an 
almoner  to  seek  out  cases  of  want,  whose  dis- 
tribution to  the  poor  of  this  city  has  reached 
to  thousands  of  dollars.  He  was  liberal  to 
public  objects,  and  founded  a  school  of  mines 
in  Harvard  College  with  an  ample  endow- 
ment. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  left  in  this 
House  no  enemies ;  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
were  his  friends.  He  has  gone  from  us;  and 
we  turn  to  our  public  duties  more  sadly  be- 
cause we  miss  him  from  among  us. 

It  has  been  touching  to  note  during  the 
present  session  what  a  change  gradually  came 
over  him,  with  his  failing  strength  and  in- 
creasing years.     Formerly  taking  his  full  part 


•al  intercourse,  exhibiting  a  ready  and 
genial  humor,  a  promptness  to  argue  any 
proposition,  I  noticed  that  during  this  session 
he  became  graduall)  more  silent,  his  conver- 
sation partaking   more   and    more   of   reminis- 

-.  and  that  he  became,  what  in  the  clamor 
for  a  hearing  so  often  prevailing  in  this  as- 
sembly we  have  all  learned  to  value,  a  good 
listener.  1  le  will  he  long  affectionately  re- 
membered  by  those  of  us  who  have  known 

and  he  deserves  to  he  honorably  remem- 

fi  ir  his  great  public  service.  His  family 
—  wife  children,  grand-children  —  were  all  in 
a  foreign  land  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But 
there  were  affectionate  and  tender  friends  and 
relatives  about  his  dying-bed;  and  those  who 
followed  him  to  the  grave  felt  that  their  pres- 
mized  not  only  a  public  loss,  but  a 
deep  and  general  private  sorrow. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Samuel 
Hooper,  late  a  member  of  this  House  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  House  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be 
transmitted  by  the  Clerk  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  second 
the  resolutions  which  have  just  been  offered, 
and  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said 
so  well  by  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
E.  R.  Hoar]  who  preceded  me. 

Representing  in  part  upon  this  floor  the 


Boston,  I  regard  it  to  be  my  duty,  as 
it  i>  my  desire,  to  give  expression  to  the  sense 
of  the  loss  which  she  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hooper,  who  for  fourteen  years 
was  her  faithful  and  trusted  Representative. 
n  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  had  been 
his  home  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  identified  with  her  people  and 
her  interests.  He  contributed  his  full  share 
toward  the  development  of  her  resources  and 
the  promotion  of  her  prosperity  and  growth. 
As  her  Representative  in  Congress,  he  sought 
and  succeeded  in  winning  for  her  the  good 
opinion  of  his  associates  from  other  parts  of 
mntry,  and  did  much,  I  think,  to  dissi- 
pate the  prejudices  which  unhappily  too  often 
prevail  among  our  people  and  color  their 
action. 

I  men    in    public    life    can    point    to   a 
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longer  or  more  honorable  service  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Hooper. 

In  the  State  Legislature  he  was  distin- 
guished  for  his  independence  and  for  the  pro- 
gressive measures  he  espoused,  which  were 
much  in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  His  seven 
terms  in  Congress  covered  the  most  eventful 
period  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  During 
that  time  a  social  and  political  revolution  was 
accomplished,  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  were  brought 
into  exercise,  and  measures  affecting  the  most 
precious  rights  of  individuals  and  States  were 
daily  pressed  for  action.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  these  questions,  Mr.  Hooper  acted 
worthily  and  ably.  The  possession  of  wealth 
enabled  him  to  extend  to  others  a  generous 
hospitality,   and   he   could   count  among    his 
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friends  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  our 
own  and  foreign  countries.  From  this  wide 
and  lib  ral  association  he  derived  a  store  of 
varied  knowledge  of  affairs,  that  became  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  this  House,  upon  which  his  asso- 
ciates  could  always  depend,  and  from  which 
they  freely  drew.  His  judgment  had  been 
strengthened  and  enlightened  by  long  atten- 
ti(  hi  to  important  questions  affecting  the  State 
and  free  intercourse  with  those  who  made 
them  a  study.  We  can  all  join,  sir,  in  recall- 
ing his  familiarity  with  questions  of  finance 
and  commerce,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  imparted  information  concerning  them. 

M  r.  1  fooper  i  losed  his  career  as  a  legislator 
in  the  ripeness  ol  age.  Declining  to  engage 
anew  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  congressional 
life,  lie   passed   away  when   those  cares  and 


labors  were  for  him  shading  unto  their  end. 
The  records  of  this  House  attest  his  useful- 
ness, but  by  none  but  those  who  personally 
knew  him  can  his  generosity  and  kindness  be 
properly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Niblack.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
time  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  lancmao-e 
to  express  the  real  emotions  of  the  heart  as 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  This  is  due  in  part, 
doubtless,  to  the  confused  and  stricken  con- 
dition of  the  mind  which  naturally  follows 
the  death  of  one  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  honor  and  esteem.  The  sad  reflec- 
tions which  overshadow  us  are  not  relieved 
by  the  utterance  of  any  words,  however  fitly 
chosen.  Reverential  silence  seems  to  be  more 
appropriate. 

I  cannot  speak  of  Mr.  Hooper  as  those 
who  have  preceded  me  :  it  was  not  my  fortune 
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to  know  him  SO  long  and  so  intimately  as  they 
knew  him.     My  acquaintance  with  him  com- 

•  1  with  the  assembling  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  in  December,  1865.  Before  I 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  here,  I  had 
learned  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most 
d  and  trusted  members  of  this  House, 
who  had  entered  Congress  during  the  eventful 
period  of  the  war,  and  whose  opinions  had  de- 
servedly gnat  weight  with  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    A  brief  acquaintance  with  him  served 

ilirm  those  very  favorable  impressions 
which  I  had  already  received  as  to  his  great 
worth  as  a  man  and  his  fidelity  as  a  public 
officer. 

irs    later,    on    the    organization    of 
this    House   in  the   Fortieth  Congress,    I   be- 

a  iii'i nber  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Hooper  was  then, 
as  he  had  previously  been,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members.  That  brought  me  into  more 
intimate  relationship  with  him  than  I  had 
previously  enjoyed.  My  two  years'  service 
with  him  on  that  committee  gave  me  many 
opportunities  to  witness  something  of  his 
daily  life,  and  to  judge  of  the  ability  and 
fidelity  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  would 
always  agree  with  him  in  measures  of  public 
policy.  We  approached  questions  here  very 
frequently  from  different  stand-points,  and 
represented  constituencies  often  not  in  ac- 
cord in  their  theories  of  government.  I 
trust,  however,  I  am  none  the  less  able  on 
this  account  to  do  ample  justice  to  his  char- 
acter. 


While  faithful  to  what  he  considered  the 
peculiar  interests  of  those  he  represented,  I 
never  found  him  apparently  governed  by  any 
narrow  or  sectional  views.  Impressing  me 
from  the  first  us  a  just,  discreet,  and  fair- 
minded  man  of  broad  and  liberal  sentiments, 
I  came  soon  to  regard  him  as  a  model  repre- 
sentative of  that  class  of  solid  and  progressive 
men  to  which  he  pre-eminently  belonged. 
So  I  have  continued  to  regard  him. 

Kind,  genial,  benevolent,  faithful,  industri- 
ous, and  vigilant,  he  pursued  the  right  as  it 
was  given  him  to  see  it,  with  unfaltering 
steps  and  unruffled  temper.  The  petty 
storms  which  occasionally  sweep  over  this 
burst  harmlessly  over  his  head,  with- 
out disturbing  that  quiet  dignity  of  deport- 
ment win*  h  always  attended  him  as  a  member 
< ii  this  In >dv. 
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While  true  to  his  friendships  and  earnest 
in  his  convictions,  he  carried  with  him  that 
conciliatory  disposition  which  disarmed  all 
personal  antagonism,  and  if  he  had  a  per- 
sonal enemy  among  all  the  members  of  this 
House  I  am  quite  unaware  of  it. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hooper 
many  attentions  and  courtesies,  which  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me,  and 
which  I  shall  always  kindly  remember.  In- 
deed, such  were  the  kindly  personal  relations 
existing  between  us  for  several  years  past, 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  my- 
self as  one  of  his  personal  friends,  and  as 
such  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  regarded 
me.  I  unite  therefore  with  affectionate  ear- 
nestness in  doing  every  suitable  honor  to  his 
memory. 


Mr.  Butler^  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  that  the  usage  or  custom  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  requires  upon  such  a  solemn 
n  as  this  has  been  done,  and  well 
;  and  perhaps  it  were  best  that  here 
funeral  ceremonies  should  close.  But 
to  me  this  occasion  is  not  one  of  mere  cere- 
mony. Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  was  drawn  into  the  closest  relations  with 
Mr.  Hooper,  in  the  representative  assembly 
of  our  Commonwealth;  and  from  that  hour 
he  has  been  to  me  a  friend  so  faithful,  so 
just,  so  wise,  and  so  true,  that  I  cannot  let 
this  last  hour  of  mournful  farewell  to  pass 
without  bearing  testimony  to  those  great, 
noble,  and  generous  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  distinguished  him  quite  beyond 
any  man  I  ever  knew.     I  need  not  —  indeed, 
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I  cannot  —  add  a  word  of  eulogium.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  my  deceased 
friend  and  fellow-member,  with  whom  I  have 
served  here  for  eight  years  in  closest  har- 
mony and  closest  friendship.  I  pray  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  of  the  House, 
in  thus,  possibly  contrary  to  usage,  giving 
my  heartfelt  testimony  to  the  kindest  heart 
and  the  noblest  mind  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  which  overflowed  with  charity  to  all 
men  and  the  truest  loyalty  to  friendship. 
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I:    ■    l  EDINGS    IN    THE    SENATE. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  McPherson,  its  Clerk,  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed  resolutions  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Hon.  Sam- 
11  i.  I  [ooper,  late  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  as  follows:  — 

In  tiif.  House  ok  Representatives. 

Resolved^  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Samuel 
Hooper,  late  a  member  of  this  House  from  the 
Si  ite  of  Massachusetts. 

I      '.  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
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of  the  House  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  he 
transmitted  by  the  Clerk  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hooper  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  Sena- 
tors. Mr.  Hooper  had  three  claims  of  a  high 
character  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow- 
men  while  living,  and  there  remain  three 
special  grounds  for  eulogy  now  that  he  has 
passed  away. 

In  the  relations  of  life  that  may  be  called 
personal,  he  bore  himself  not  only  without 
reproach,  but  in  a  manner  to  command  the 
respect  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  or 
acquaintance. 
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He  was  charitable  to  the  poor  in  the  largest 
sense  of  that  term ;  helpful  to  those  who 
needed  assistance  either  by  advice  or  the  use 
of  capital  for  business  purposes;  considerate 
of  the  wishes,  wants,  and  trials  of  the  humble; 
and  to  his  friends  and  associates  he  tendered 
an  unostentatious  hospitality,  which  literally 
was  without  limits. 

As  a  merchant,  he  was  trained,  careful, 
enterprising,  and  successful.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  business 
men  of  Boston.  As  an  importer,  dealing 
with  countries  most  remote  from  his  own 
country,  he  based  his  undertakings  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  products  and  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  those  distant  lands.  He 
had  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  finance 
and  currency  of  other  nations,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  financial  system 
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of  the  United  States;  and  tin's  knowledge 
contributed  alike  to  his  success  in  business, 
and  to  his  success  as  a  representative  of  busi- 
ness men. 

His  honorable  career,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,  is  known  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
at  different  times  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures, and  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

In  these  various  places  he  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  country  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, historical,  practical,  and  theoretical,  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  his  associates. 
His  powers  for  debate  were  limited,  but  his 
judgment  was  so   highly   respected   that   his 
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influence  with  the  House  was  but  slightly 
impaired  by  this  circumstance. 

As  a  man,  a  merchant,  and  a  Representa- 
tive, he  should  be  remembered  with  affection 
by  his  associates  in  life,  and  with  gratitude  by 
the  people  of  the  State  that  he  so  long  and 
faithfully  served. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
the  resolutions  which  I  send  to  the  desk  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolutions,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

ived,  That,  as   a  mark    of    respect  for  the 
memory  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper,  late  a  member 
of  the  I  hiii.se  of   Representatives  from  die  State  of 
'.  husetts,   the  members  and   officers  of   the 

Senate  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved^  That  the  sympathies  of  the  members 
of   the   Senate  be  tendered   to  the  family  of  Mr. 
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Hooper  in  this  bereavement,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  these 

Resolutions. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  Mr.  President, 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hooper  began  in 
1862,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Appleton  had  been  a  thoroughly  trained, 
high-toned  merchant,  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs;  and  his  counsel 
upon  financial  subjects  at  the  called  session 
of  1 86 1,  although  he  was  then  in  very  feeble 
health,  had  great  weight  with  the  committee 
as  well  as  with  the  public ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  aid  the  measures  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hooper,  taking  the  place  thus  made 
vacant,  brought  similar  qualifications  to  those 


o\  his  predecessor  for  his  new  field  of  duties; 
and  brought,  in  addition,  health  and  that  ro- 
bust frame  which  enabled  him  then  to  bear 
the  heavy  strain  of  continuous  labor  upon 
a  committee  most  heavily  charged  with  the 
business  of  the  House.  His  knowledge  of 
tra  le,  especially  that  known  as  the  East  India 
and  China  trade,  was  extensive  and  accurate. 
With  the  subjects  of  banking,  coinage,  and 
currency,  lie  was  practically  familiar,  and  all 
measures  in  relation  thereto  commanded  his 
careful  stud}-,  in  the  workshop  of  the  com- 
mittee,—  the  crucible  which  daily  tests  the 
merits  of  every  legislator,  —  Mr.  Hooper  was 
ranked  as  a  man  of  high  value.  If  he  did 
do!  shine  greatly  as  an  advocate  or  debater 
of  measures,  there  were  few  who  had  more 
good  sense  in  their  proper  preparation,  few 
who   could    more   clearly   put   propositions   in 
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writing,  and  he  was  ever  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention. 

Close  association  with  Mr.  Hooper  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  every  morning 
bringing  news  of  some  battle  lost  or  won, 
and  most  generally  in  accord  with  him  as  to 
particular  measures,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  have  won  a  large  share  of  my  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  often  bestowed 
upon  her  eminent  merchants  the  honor  of 
choosing  them  as  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  no  one  longer  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents  than  Mr.  Hooper, 
and  no  one  could  have  been  more  diligent 
in  looking  after  their  interests,  whether  public 
or  local. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  his  advice 
was  fully  appreciated  and  frequently  sought 


after.  Everywhere  he  bore  the  character  of 
at'),  il,  deliberate,  and  wise  man. 

In  the  field  of  charity  he  was  liberal  and 
i  onstant,  but  never  sought  to  be  conspicuous. 
With  abundant  means,  to  him  it  seemed  a 
pleasure  to  do  good  without  proclaiming  it 
upon  the  house-tops.  He  will  be  missed  and 
mourned  not  only  by  a  large  circle  among 
the  cultured  and  wealthy,  but  by  the  hum- 
ble poor  and  by  colored  people  who  needed 
his  liberal-handed  assistance.  He  was  their 
friend. 

The  elegant  but  modest  hospitality  of  his 
home  in  Washington,  where  visitors  to  the 
city  and  distinguished  men  were  often  invited, 
has  been  SO  long  enjoyed  here  that  it  might 
almost  be  tailed  one  of  the  attractions  of 
Washington  society.  Here  learned  men. 
statesmen,   jurists,    and    diplomats  were   from 
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time  to  time  brought  together,  and  bore 
their  parts  in  conversations  often  brilliant 
and  never  devoid  of  some  peculiar  interest. 
All  guests  were  at  their  ease,  none  had  to  be 
thawed  out ;  and  the  host,  far  from  monopo- 
lizing too  much  time,  set  the  example  of  a 
good  listener. 

He  was  not  an  extreme  partisan,  though  a 
consistent  Republican,  and  as  devotedly  at- 
tached to  all  the  doctrines  touching  human 
freedom  as  he  was  to  his  personal  friends. 

So  lately  in  our  daily  sight,  his  death 
strikes  us  with  awe  by  coming  so  swiftly ; 
but  now  that  his  career  is  ended,  if  he  is 
not  crowned  by  the  splendor  of  any  work  of 
one  great  day,  his  memory  should  be  more 
precious  because  he  made  himself  useful  to 
the  world,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duty 
of  an  honorable  man  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  President,  now,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  (at  five  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned. 


NOTICES. 


[From  the  New    York  Tribune.'] 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  District  of  Massachusetts, 
died  in  Washington  on  Saturday  evening,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
on  Feb.  3,  1808.  After  receiving  a  common  school 
education,  he  entered  early  into  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  who  was  largely  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  As  the  agent 
of  the  house,  the  son  made  several  trips  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  Russia,  and  paid  a  long  visit  to 
Spain.  In  1832,  he  became  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Bryant,  Sturgis,  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  then  joined  an- 
other firm  in  the  same  city  engaged,  like  the  for- 
mer house,  in  the  trade  with  China.  While  in  this 
firm  he  became  interested  in  the  iron  business, 
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and  the  attention  he  gave  to  it  soon  led  him  to 
study  closely  into  questions  of  political  economy. 
He  served  three  years  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1S54,  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  1857 
he  was  again  pressed  into  the  public  service,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  per- 
formed conspicuous  and  valuable  service  in  direct- 
ing legislation  on  banking  and  finance.  lie  also 
published  two  pamphlets  on  currency  and  bank- 
notes, which  became  quite  well  known  on  account 
of  their  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 
those  subjects. 

His  congressional  career  began  in  1861,  when 
he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  William  Appleton,  and  has  just 
ended  with  his  death.  He  was  re-elected  six 
and  declined  last  fall  a  seventh  renomi- 
nation.  His  knowledge  of  financial  questions 
secured  him  a  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  which  he  was  several  times  sub- 
se  [uently  appointed  by  succeeding  Congresses. 
He  also  served  on  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and    Currency,   and   of   War   Debts   of    the    Loyal 
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States.  In  1869  Chief-Justice  Chase  wrote  a  let- 
ter, attributing  the  success  of  the  bill  providing 
for  the  national  banking  system  "to  the  sound 
judgment,  persevering  exertions,  and  disinterested 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Hooper."  The  chief-justice  also 
referred  to  Mr.  Hooper's  aid  in  negotiating  the 
loan  of  April,  1861  ;  and  added  that  his  public  ser- 
vices placed  him  under  obligations  which  he  could 
never  forget,  and  should  always  take  pleasure  in 
acknowledging. 

There  is  scarcely  another  member  of  the  House 
whose  death  would  create  so  large  a  vacancy  in 
that  singular  social  world  of  Washington.  Born 
to  competence  and  accustomed  to  wealth  and 
luxury  from  his  youth,  there  was  an  unassuming 
ease  and  friendliness  about  his  hospitality,  which 
were  the  more  noticeable  from  the  rarity  of  these 
qualities  among  the  mass  of  rich  politicians  who 
kept  open  house  in  Washington.  His  house,  even 
in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  Mr.  Sumner,  rep- 
resented in  Washington  the  refinement  and  culture 
of  New  England.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
nothing  exclusive  about  his  hospitality.  You 
might  there  meet  at  the  same  table   Longfellow 
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and  Butler,  Agassiz  and  Bingham.  It  was  the 
home  of  Andrew  Johnson  while  he  was  waiting 
for  the  corpse  of  Lincoln  to  be  carried  from  the 
executive  mansion  ;  and  it  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  Sumner  and  of  Stanton  when  Johnson  had 
become  their  antichrist.  There  was  something 
so  winning  and  sympathetic  about  the  personality 
of  the  host,  that  even  the  manners  of  congressmen 
submitted  to  its  gentle  influences  ;  and  quarrels 
innumerable  of  the  floor  and  the  committee  room 
were  made  up  over  his  nuts  and  wine.  lie  was 
not  a  famous  talker,  but  people  always  talked  their 
best  at  his  table,  and  the  most  incongruous  parties 
found  their  conversational  solvent  in  his  easy  and 
natural  good  humor.  He  made  his  less  cultivated 
guests  so  much  at  home,  that  they  lost  the  awe 
and  respect  which  they  originally  felt  for  Boston 
millionnaires,  and  came  at  last  perhaps  to  think 
they  were  rather  patronizing  Mr.  Hooper  in  being 
his  friends.  It  may  have  been  partly  due  to  this 
feeling  that  he  was  never  rated  in  the  House  at  as 
high  a  value  as  others,  who  were  greatly  inferior 
to  him  in  capacity  and  industry.  Pie  was  second 
for  years  on  important  committees,  where  he  did 
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the  greater  part  of  the  serious  work.  He  was 
even  made  subordinate  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  business-like 
legislator  in  the  House.  He  never  made  speeches 
nor  rose  to  personal  explanations  ;  he  was  free 
from  that  uneasy  self-conceit  which  keeps  so  many 
little  men  for  ever  defining  their  position.  He 
was  a  partisan,  and  never  claimed  to  be  any  thing 
else  ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  also,  and  never 
turned  his  back  upon  a  friend  for  reasons  of  pol- 
itics, or  joined  in  proscribing  good  men  because  of 
the  President's  power.  He  will  be  long  and  deeply 
regretted  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  by  those 
who  compare  him  with  the  average  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  held  a  meeting 
yesterday,  and  took  action  concerning  the  death 
of  their  late  colleague,  Samuel  Hooper.  It  was 
arranged  that  Judge  Hoar  should  announce  to-day 
his  death  in  the  House,  and  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  superintend  the  funeral, 
which  is  to  take  place  from  the  Capitol,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  two  o'clock.     The  remains  will   be 
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deposited  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  until  the  return 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  from   Europe. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  is  an 
event  of  more  social  than  political  moment  at  the 
presenl  time.  He  had  definitely  made  up  his  mind 
to  retire  from  public  life,  and  his  term  of  service 
in  Congress  would  have  expired  on  the  fourth  of 
March.  His  successor  is  already  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  he  leaves  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  to  fill  the  place 
which  his  death  makes  vacant  in  those  social  cir- 
cles which  have  known  him  so  long  and  so  favor- 
ably. His  name  will  not  rank  among  those  of  the 
great  statesmen  and  legislators  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  it  will  be  long  before  the  recollection  of  him 
as  a  kindly  and  generous  man,  a  gentleman  whom 
pi  .lilies  never  turned  bitter,  a  great  merchant  with- 
out the  narrowness  of  the  mere  trader,  and  a  steady 
partisan,  who  still  valued  his  manhood  above  his 
party  name,  fades  from  the  minds  of  his  countless 
acquaintances.  His  work  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  fourteen  years  will  not  give  him  the 
notoriety  which  many  charlatans  gain  in  as  many 
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days;  but,  if  any  curious  person  should  care  to 
trace  it  through  the  records  of  Congress,  it  will  he 
found  that  few  members  of  his  time  have  borne 
their  part  with  more  sincerity,  sagacity,  or  indus- 
try. He  has  been  a  worthy  Representative  of  a 
great  constituency,  which  will  doubtless  take  care 
of  his  memory. 


\From  the  New  York  Times!\ 

Washington,  February  14th.  —  Representative 
Samuel  Hooper,  of  Boston,  died  at  his  residence 
in  this  city,  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  of  pneu- 
monia, after  an  illness  of  about  a  week.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  took  his  seat  in  December, 
1 86 1.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  con- 
tinuously since  that  time.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
assisted  in  framing  the  tax  and  tariff  legislation  of 
the  war.  In  the  last  Congress  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  head  of  the  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  Committee. 
6 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
to-day,  it  was  decided  that,  as  Mr.  Hooper's  imme- 
diate family  are  in  Europe,  the  funeral  services 
shall  take  place  on  Tuesday,  in  the  hall  of  the 
;  of  Representatives.  The  remains  will  be 
placed  in  a  vault  to  await  the  order  of  his  family. 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar  was  chosen  to  announce  Mr. 
Hooper's  death  in  the  House,  which  he  will  do 
to-morrow.  Judge  Poland  was  selected  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  funeral  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments ;  and  the  remains  are  now  in  charge  of  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House,  and  will  be  placed  in 
a  casket  like  that  furnished  for  the  remains  of 
Charles   Sumner. 

Of  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper,  whose  death  was 
recorded  in  "  The  Times  "  of  yesterday,  our  Boston 
correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Hooper  was 
a  native  of  Marblehcad,  the  famous  old  fishing- 
town  on  Cape  Ann,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1808. 
I  lis  father,  John  Hooper,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able prominence  among  his  towns-people,  and  for 
lime  was  President  of  the  Marblehead  Bank. 
Young  Hooper  came  to  Boston  when  quite  a  young 
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man;  and,  after  some  years  of  training  and  e 
rience  in  the  business,  was  admitted  as  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  large  ship-owners 
and  manufacturers.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
widely  known  firm  of  William  Appleton  &  Co.,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  importing  of  teas  and 
other  Oriental  products,  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
firm.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Appleton,  the  style 
of  the  firm  was  changed,  and  has  been  continued 
under  the  name  of  Samuel  Hooper  &  Co.  ;  Franklin 
Gordon  Dexter,  Esq.,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Appleton, 
being  his  only  associate.  In  business  Mr.  Hooper 
was  eminently  successful.  He  was  a  shrewd  finan- 
cier, a  good  manager,  and  an  upright,  honest  mer- 
chant, who  was  favorably  known  in  all  branches  of 
commerce  in  Boston.  He  was  enterprising  with- 
out being  reckless,  and  cautious  without  being 
afraid.  He  leaves  a  very  large  fortune,  and  has 
long  enjoyed  it.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  was  identified  with  every  great  movement 
which  tended  to  advance  the  commercial  interests 
of  Boston  during  his  active  business  career.  He 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance ;  and 
at  one  time,  before  he  went  to  Congress,  brought 
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out  a  pamphlel  on  the  question,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  valuable  contribution  to  its  literature,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S61,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  his 
partner,  Hon.  William  Appleton  ;  and  since  then 
he  has  been  re-elected  six  times,  and  declined  the 
honor  of  a  seventh  re-election  last  fall,  owing  to 
declining  health,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Rufus  S.  Frost,  of  Chelsea,  Republican.  Mr. 
Hooper  had  previously  served  the  State  one  term 
in  the  Senate,  and  two  terms  in  the  House.  In 
Congress  he  has  made  no  record  as  a  debater  or 
agitator,  his  voice  having  seldom  been  heard  in 
debate  on  the  floor  ;  but  he  has  been  an  active  and 
influential  working  member,  and  prominent  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  During  the 
trying  times  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  gave 
substantial  support  to  the  Government.  In  the 
committee  room  he  has  also  done  important  and 
valuable  work.  He  held  for  several  years  an  im- 
portant position  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  was  long  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on    Banking   and  Currency.     He  was   always  firm 
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for  a  substantial  system  of  national  finances  ;  and 
his  experience  in  money  matters  made  him  a  warm 

friend  and  frequent  adviser  of  Salmon  P.  C 
during- his  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration, 
who  paid  a  sterling  tribute  to  his  ability  as  a  finan- 
cier. He  was  always  a  firm  and  consistent  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  Hooper  married  early  in  life  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Sturgis,  his  first  partner,  and  has  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  latter,  Sturgis  Hooper,  died  in 
the  service,  while  doing  duty  on  the  military  staff  of 
General  Banks  ;  and  it  was  his  widow  who  married 
Charles  Sumner,  and  soon  afterward  separated  from 
him.  One  of  Mr.  Hooper's  daughters  married 
Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  K. 
Lothrop,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar, 
and  for  some  time  President  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road ;  and  the  other  is  unmarried.  All  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  immediate  family,  including  his  widow, 
are  now  abroad  ;  but  his  brother,  Dr.  Hooper,  was 
with  him  in  Washington  when  he  died.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Hooper  was  a  prominent 
Director  in  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Boston,  a  posi- 
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lion  he  had  held  for  thirty-seven  years  ;  and  he  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  leading  Director 
in    the    Eastern    Railroad    corporation.      lie   held 

stock,  and  was  identified  also,  with  several  great 
railroad  enterprises  of  the  West.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cause  of  education,  among 

other  arts  establishing  a  scholarship  at  Harvard, 
soon  after  his  only  son's  death,  as  a  memorial.  He 
himself   did   not   enjoy   the    benefits    of    a    college 

education. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  country  loses  one  of  the  few  remaining 
"gentlemen  of  the  old  school,"  who  were  equally 
prominent  in  commerce  and  public  affairs.  In 
Boston,  where  solidity  and  permanence  charac- 
terize mercantile  and  social  institutions,  he  was 
reckoned  with  those  merchant  princes  whose  names 
have  been  synonymes  throughout  the  world  for 
business  probity,  honor,  and  enterprise.  He  was 
a  successful  man  of  affairs,  a  capable  legislator, 
and  a  wise  and  public-spirited  citizen.  Entering 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration, he   brought    his   large   abilities  and  experi- 
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ence  into  the  service  of  the  country  when  tl 
were  most  needed.  A  sound  financier,  as  well  as 
an  unwavering  patriot,  he  was  honored  by  the 
friendship  of  Lincoln  and  Chase  ;  and  when,  in 
the  stormiest  times,  he  rose  in  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss measures  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  in  its  struggle,  he 
always  commanded  respectful  attention.  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  many  great  men  to  the  nation  ; 
but  none  has  been  in  his  place  more  useful  than 
the  eminent  citizen  whose  death  has  just  been 
recorded. 


[From  the  Boston   Globe.'] 

Sir,  —  I  read  with  much  interest  your  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper.  You 
spoke  quite  truthfully  of  him  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  journalist,  though  I  think  you  spoke  in  none 
too  flattering  terms  of  him.  Will  you  permit  a 
sailor,  for  many  years  in  his  employ,  to  speak  of 
him  as  he  has  known  him  ?  The  writer  entered 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  William  Appleton  &  Co., 
in  1854,  shipping  as  boy  in  a  new  ship  built   under 
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the  immediate  supervision  of  the  junior  partners 
of  the  firm,  Messrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter  and  John 
li.  Reed,  assisted  by  their  long-tried  and  faithful 
servant,  Captain  William  Cole,  Mr.  Hooper  being 
abroad  at  the  time.  The  ship  sailed  from  Boston 
to  New  <  Irleans,  thence  to  Liverpool,  where  Mr. 
Hooper  turned  aside  from  his  continental  travels 
to  view  the  production  of  his  young  partners,  and 
place  her  in  business.  While  there,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  only  boy  who  had  remained  by 
the  ship  since  leaving  home,  when  he  desired  to 
know  if  he  intended  to  continue  in  her  on  the 
contemplated  voyage  to  Australia  and  China,  to 
which  he  received  a  negative  response.  Mr. 
Hooper  replied  that,  if  he  proposed  to  adopt  a 
sea-faring  life  as  a  profession,  he  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  for  him  to  remain  by  the  ship,  promis- 
ing 1m  promote  him  to  the  position  of  third  officer 
then,  and  in  the  future  advance  him  as  fast  as  his 
merits  would  permit.  Thus  encouraged,  the  boy 
abandoned  his  determination  to  return  home  from 
Liverpool,  accepted  the  advanced  position  tendered 
him  by  owner  and  captain,  and  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne   with    about    275    passengers,    thence    to 
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Shanghac,  London,  and  Boston.  On  arriving  at 
Shanghae,  the  captain,  who,  previous  to  meeting 
Mr.  Hooper  in  Liverpool,  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  received  a  letter  from  him  informing  him 
that  he  had  placed  to  his  credit  with  his  con- 
signees, Messrs.  Ropell  &  Co.,  ^iooo  sterling, 
which  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  in  any  investment 
he  saw  fit  to  make  on  his  own  account,  his  vent- 
ure to  be  taken  to  his  destination  free  of  freight. 
After  performing  the  appointed  voyage,  the  ship 
arrived  in  Boston,  where  the  third  officer  was  pro- 
moted to  second  officer ;  and  he  will  never  forget 
the  wise  advice  so  kindly  given,  which  Mr.  Hooper 
tendered  him  in  his  private  office,  just  before  sail- 
ing for  San  Francisco.  The  words  which  fell  from 
his  lips  were  not  as  those  from  the  millionnaire  to 
a  poor  boy,  occupying  an  inferior  position  on  one 
of  his  ships,  but  such  as  a  wise  father  would  give 
to  a  son  in  whose  welfare  he  had  the  deepest  in- 
terest ;  and  this  care  for  the  well-being  of  his 
employes  was  not  an  exception,  for  he  always 
manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  those  in  his 
service. 

On  a  subsequent  voyage,  when   the  writer  occir 
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pied  the  position  of  chief  officer,  the  ship  was  dis- 
masted by  a  cyclone  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  leaving 
nothing  standing  but  the  foremast,  fore-yard,  and 
bowsprit ;  and  though  10,000  miles  from  her  desti- 
nation, New  York,  she  was  fitted  under  jury-masts, 
and  made  the  voyage  in  safety  without  visiting 
any  port  to  refit,  being  but  102  days  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Manila,  and  beating  a  clipper  ship  which 
sailed  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  eleven  days,  her 
rival  arriving  with  every  thing  all  "ataunto."  Mr. 
Hooper  deemed  this  exploit  exceedingly  creditable 
to  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  and  earnestly  inter- 
ested himself  with  the  underwriters  of  New  York 
and  Boston  to  properly  acknowledge  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  deed,  which  they  generously  did,  by 
presenting  the  captain  and  each  of  the  officers 
with  a  very  heavy  gold  watch.  One  of  those 
watches  is  now  in  the  pocket  of  the  writer  ;  one 
in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Union 
Insurance  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  one  lies  off 
Barnegat,  where  our  captain  lost  his  life,  by  the 
sinking  of  a  transport,  of  which  he  was  in  com- 
mand during  the  Rebellion  ;  while  the  owner  of 
the  fourth  died   some  years   since.     Not  satisfied 


with  this,  however,  Mr.  Hooper  inquired  of  the 
writer  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  the  m<  i 
the  crew,  as  he  felt  that  they  should  be  recogni 
in  this  matter,  remarking  that,  if  practicable,  his 
firm  would  present  each  of  them  with  a  month's 
wages  as  a  reward  of  merit  ;  but,  on  visiting  New 
York,  the  writer  found  the  crew  dispersed  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  so  the  project,  so 
creditable  to  its  originator,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
but  much  to  Mr.   Hooper's  regret. 

The  writer  remained  in  the  employ  of  William 
Appleton  &  Co.,  and  their  successors,  Samuel 
Hooper  &  Co.,  continuously  for  more  than  seven 
years,  receiving  pay  for  each  and  every  day  from 
the  time  of  entering  to  leaving  their  employ. 
Those  gentlemen  never  adopted  the  custom  of 
some  of  their  neighbors  of  discharging  captain 
and  mates  the  moment  the  ship  struck  the  wharf, 
their  pay  to  be  stopped  until  the  ship  was  ready 
for  sea  again,  though  she  might  lie  idle  a  quarter 
of  the  year  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  a 
home  port,  the  captain  and  mate  were  relieved 
by  one  of  the  firm,  or  the  fleet  admiral,  Captain 
Cole,  and  a  clerk,  and  allowed  to  pass  the  time, 
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till  the  ship  was  nearly  ready  for  sea,  with  their 
friends,  their  pay  being  continued  the  while.  Nor 
did  they  employ  any  $60  or  $80  captains,  but  none 
but  first-class  men,  to  whom  first-class  pay  was 
awarded  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  ships  ever 
sailed  from  Boston  or  New  York  better  fitted  in 
every  respect  than  those  of  this  employ. 

The  writer  met  Mr.  Hooper  at  his  quiet  retreat 
at  Cotuit,  the  summer  before  his  last  election  to 
Congress,  and  just  after  the  appearance  of  his 
letter  allowing  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  congres- 
sional candidate  for  another  term.  In  alluding  to 
this  matter,  he  remarked  that  he  took  this  course 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  ;  that  old  age  was  fast 
creeping  upon  him,  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
congressional  life,  and  had  firmly  fixed  upon  a 
European  visit  the  following  summer  ;  but  it  had 
been  represented  to  him  by  some  of  his  political 
friends  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  could 
carry  the  district  for  the  Republicans,  and  there- 
fore he  had  waived  personal  consideration  in  the 
matter.  The  writer  dissented  from  the  views 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him,  and  gave  his 
reasons  therefor  ;  when  Mr.  Hooper  expressed  his 
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regret  that  such  a  view  of  the  situation  had  not 
been  presented  to  him  before  the  publication  of 
his  letter  allowing  the  use  of  his  name  again,  and, 
in  response  to  the  expressed  preference  of  the 
writer,  remarked  that  nothing  could  please  him 
oetter  than  to  have  Mr.  Frost  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  expressed  the  sincerest  regret  that  he 
was  not  then  in  a  position  to  assist  him  to  this  end. 
At  this  interview,  he  inquired  particularly  after  his 
old  friend.  Captain  William  Coie,  alluded  to  above, 
iong  the  "Admiral"  of  his  fleet,  in  whom  he  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  interest  that  his  declining 
years  might  be  prosperous  and  happy.  Captain 
Cole,  with  whom  the  writer  has  sailed,  one  of  the 
truest  men  who  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck,  regarded 
Mr.  Hooper  as  almost  more  than  mortal,  and  whom 
he  preceded  but  a  few  months  to  the  other  shore. 

Never  did  a  sailor  encounter  "  the  perils  of  the 
deep"  for  truer  men  than  those  comprising  the 
late  firm  of  Samuel  Hooper  &  Co.  ;  and,  while 
statesman  and  politician  may  miss  him  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  as 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  is  trans- 
mitted from  shore  to  shore,  many  an  eye,  which 
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has  looked  squarely  into  typhoon,  cyclone,  or 
hurricane,  without  flinching,  will  find  its  sight 
suddenly  dimmed,  as  the  unbidden  tear  starts  in 
contemplating  his  many  acts  of  true  friendship 
and   kindness. 

J.  S.  D.,  Jr. 


[By  Gail  Hamilton] 

Mr.  Hooper  is  gone  over  to  the  majority.  Lit- 
tle, I  doubt  not,  heeds  he  the  praise  or  the  blame 
of  a  world  which  he  has  for  ever  left  behind.  Those 
who  belonged  most  near  him  are  far  away,  and  will 
never  see  the  slur  upon  his  memory.  Those  who 
associated  with  him  most  closely  will  scarcely  note 
it.  Yet  justice  is  so  much  better  than  injustice, 
even  when  nothing  is  apparently  to  be  gained, by 
it,  that  one  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  the 
other  side,  in  order  that  the  man's  character  may 
be  judged  from  its  wholeness,  and  not  from  a  par- 
tial, and  that  its  weakest  and  worst,  view.  The 
very  fact  that  he  died  alone,  that  he  leaves  in  his 
home  no  representative,  seems  to  devolve  upon 
friend  and  neighbor  a  more  sacred  charge  to  hold 
his  memory  in  tenderness. 
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I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  those 
friends  and  neighbors  regarded  Mr.  Hooper  as  a 
model  of  noiseless  courtesy,  of  unselfish  consider- 
ation, of  gentle  and  generous  hospitality.  If  in 
any  case  he  ever  reserved  the  tidbits  of  his  own 
table  for  his  own  taste,  he  was  never  weary  of 
sending  the  whole  joint,  tidbit  and  all,  nay,  even 
when  the  whole  joint  was  itself  a  tidbit,  to  his 
neighbor's  table.  He  was  a  most  quiet  man.  In 
the  midst  of  society  he  was,  in  a  sense,  solitary. 
Nothing  in  his  bearing  spoke  of  wealth  or  author- 
ity. He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with 
something  of  its  stateliness,  with  all  of  its  gracious- 
ness,  with  none  of  its  mannerism.  His  deference 
extended  not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  the  absent. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  for  a  dozen  years 
assert  that  they  never  heard  him  speak  ill  of  any 
man.  This  may  have  been  an  excess  of  courtesy  ; 
but  it  was  not  discourtesy.  In  some  religious 
memoirs  I  have  seen  such  traits  mentioned  as 
virtues. 

Mr.  Hooper  fared  sumptuously  every  clay  ;  but 
his  sumptuous  fare  was  rather  for  his  friends  than 
for  himself.     His  table  was  spread  bountifully  and 
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delicately  ;  but  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  seemed 
to  lie  in  those  who  were  around  it,  rather  than  in 
what  was  upon  it.  His  hospitality  was  so  graceful 
that  it  seemed  a  pleasure,  not  a  virtue.  His  lavish 
entertainments,  his  overflowing  board,  might  pass 
for  a  form  of  self-indulgence.  Yet,  after  all,  is 
that  to  be  reckoned  against  him  or  for  him  ?  Does 
it  detract  from  hospitality  that  its  host  enjoys  it, 
rather  than  submits  to  it  ? 

The  late  William  Pitt  Fessenden  was  not  a  man 
of  fortune.  When  he  was  chosen  from  the  senate 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  succeed  the  late  Sec- 
retary Chase,  Mr.  Hooper  offered  him  a  home  in 
his  own  house,  —  offered  it  with  such  cordial  in- 
sistence that  Mr.  Fessenden  was  constrained  to 
accept.  House,  horses,  servants,  cellars,  —  all  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  many  months  ;  and  when, 
upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Hooper 
returned  to  one  of  his  Northern  homes,  Mr.  Fessen- 
den was  left  sole  and  absolute  proprietor.  Mr. 
Hooper  even  wrote  from  the  North  to  Mr.  Fessen- 
den, begging  him  as  a  favor  to  exercise  his  horses. 
"  They  are  of  very  little  use  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  fond  of  driving,  and  I  walk  much  for  my 
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health.  I  rather  keep  my  carriages  on  the  same 
principle  that  Mr.  M.  joined  the  Episcopal  Church 

when  he  came  into  his  property,  —  because  he 
thought  it  more  respectable  for  a  man  of  wealth 
to  be  connected  with  the  church/'  Yet  the  badi- 
nage and  politeness  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
a  magnificent  hospitality  was  exercised,  creditable 
alike  to  host  and  guest.  The  courtesy  was  not  less 
courteous  because  it  was  elegant. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  ever  heard  him  speak 
of  his  beneficence  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  he 
employed  a  regular  agent  to  look  into  cases  of  as- 
sumed want  and  to  disburse  his  charities.  There 
may  be  something  of  selfishness  and  luxury  in  this  ; 
but,  for  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  Congress,  who 
has  a  large  private  business  to  conduct,  and  a  large 
private  fortune  to  manage,  there  may  be  something 
also  to  be  said  in  its  defence.  And,  in  spite  of 
this  delegation  of  his  charities,  you  were  always 
stumbling  upon  little  personal  kindnesses  of  his 
own.  When  he  was  appealed  to,  he  gave  with 
liberal  hand,  beyond  the  expectation  or  suggestion 
of  the  responsible  applicant.  Managers  of  charity 
feasts,  fairs,  and  shows,  or  orphan   asylums   and 
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old  women's  homes  and  colored  children's  refuges, 

knew  where  to  go.  "  Oh!  what  shall  we  do,"  said 
a  lady  manager,  "now  that  Mr.  Hooper  is  gone? 
He  was  our  dependence,  and  he  never  failed  us." 
A  neighbor,  having  occasion  for  an  extra  ticket 
for  some  charity  bazar,  —  price  two  dollars,  —  sent 
in  to  know  if  Mr.  Hooper  by  chance  had  one  to 
spare.  It  was  immediately  furnished,  with  his 
regrets  that,  if  there  were  a  scarcity  of  tickets,  she 
should  have  bought  any,  as  he  had  a  dozen  or  more. 
No  doubt  the  courtly  old  gentleman  would  have 
thought  scorn  to  refuse  any  that  were  offered  him, 
by  no  matter  how  many  hands. 

Only  a  few  days  before  fatal  disease  fastened 
upon  him,  I  heard  an  amusing  account  of  a  lady's 
experience  in  begging  for  a  certain  orphans'  home. 
She  wanted  a  new  range  for  the  kitchen,  at  a  cost 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
She  had  some  reputation  as  a  clever  and  success- 
ful beggar,  but  had  much  inward  timidity  and  mis- 
trust of  her  own  powers.  So  the  gentle-hearted 
lady  went  first  to  Mr.  Hooper,  told  him  her  errand, 
and  assured  him  that,  while  she  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  give  much  or  little,  she  should 
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yet  be  perfectly  satisfied  that,  even  if  he 
nothing,  he  would  have  some  good  reason  fordo- 
ing so  ;  but  begged  him,  if  he  must  refuse  her,  not 
to  do  so  in  her  presence,  but  to  write  her  a  note 
after  she  was  gone.  His  response  was  a  request 
to  her  to  select  herself  such  a  range  as  was  wanted, 
and  to  send  the  bill  to  him.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  it  with  a  sort  of  old-time  politeness, 
that  made  it  seem  a  compliment  rather  than  a 
charity ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  help  it.  Not 
all  men  have  a  genius  for  philanthropy.  One  has 
a  taste,  an  aptitude,  for  the  machinery  of  religion, 
for  the  gearing  of  benevolence.  He  loves  to  hear 
the  roar  and  feel  the  jar,  and  smell  of  oil.  Another 
prefers  to  be  a  silent  partner,  and  live  remote  from 
the  stir  and  whir.     And  both  have  their  uses. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  a  rich  man,  —  that  cannot  be 
denied.  Whatever  obloquy  attaches  to  the  posses- 
sion'of  great  wealth,  to  the  wielding  of  large  inter- 
ests, to  the  maintenance  of  costly  establishments, 
to  the  disposition  of  immense  sums  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  business,  in  luxurious  living,  in  munificent 
charities,  that  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hooper  must 
bear.  In  his  early  congressional  life,  his  position 
was  commanding  and  his  counsel  had  great  weight. 
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Oddly  enough,  perhaps,  the  man  who  had  met  bril- 
liant success  in  conducting  his  own  finances,  was 
supposed  to  be  not  without  sagacity  for  the  profit 
of  his  country,  and  he  occupied  a  distinguished 
and  important  though  not  particularly  conspicuous 
post.  Latterly,  as  age  and  infirmity  increased  upon 
him,  he  gradually  relinquished  responsibility  and 
sought  tranquillity.  In  the  seclusion  of  domestic 
life,  he  was  a  solitary  man.  He  was  friendly  and 
helpful  ;  but  he  was  not  given  to  inviting  or  to 
imparting  confidences.  But,  though  he  lacked  that 
familiar  and  intimate  connection  with  a  community 
which  wife  and  children  give,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
sequent comparative  isolation,  the  sympathy  and 
sorrow  awakened  by  the  tidings  of  his  severe  ill- 
ness were  profound  and  sincere.  Men  felt  it  was 
a  friend  who  was  struggling  in  mortal  combat,  who 
was  groping  in  the  shadow  of  death,  who  passed 
out  into  the  unknown  ;  and  they  spoke  with  hushed 
voices  and  moist  eyes. 

"  Nightingales  sang  in  his  woods  ; 

The  master  was  far  away  ; 
Nightingales  warbled  and  sang 

<  If  a  passion  that  lasts  but  a  day; 
Still  in  the  house  in  his  coffin 

The  prince  of  courte-y  lay." 
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Weeks  have  glided  away.  The  hospitable  house 
still  holds  on  its  course.  The  household  skill  is 
still  unbroken,  though  its  work  is  done.  The 
master  is  far  away.  The  old  housekeeper  will 
show  you  through  the  vacant  rooms,  courteously 
as  beseems  her  master's  servant.  But,  as  she 
opens  the  door  of  his  room,  not  yet  dismantled, 
the  coat,  the  slippers,  the  familiar  garb  all  undis- 
turbed, her  decorum  is  drowned  in  a  sudden  rush 
of  tears.  "Oh!  here  are  the  dear  man's  things, 
just  as  he  left  them.  A  gdod  man,  a  good  man  ! 
If  ever  there  was  one,  it  was  he  !  " 

A  homely  tribute,  but  perhaps  not  the  less  sin- 
cere, perhaps  not  the  less  significant. 
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